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Everyone young or old enjoys 
the hilarious antics of Donald 
Duck, Mickey Mouse, and all the 
rest of the Disney gang. 
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™ “Fine whiskers! Grand whiskers! Those 
— whiskers were the talk of the Antarctic! You 


~ see, the walrus family isn’t native there. Their 
“Picnic weather!” I said, looking out the home is in the Arctic, but your Uncle Walrus 
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window at the swirling snow. “Picnics for always was a rover. Yes, he certainly made a 


penguins. My, it’s nice. Makes me think of 
good old Penguin Island when I was small.” 

“How small?” asked Peterkin. 

“Mmm! Different sizes, different years. 
Once I was smaller than you but I grew. I 
must have been about your size when I first 
saw Uncle Walrus.” 

“Was he small, too?” 

“Oh no, big and booming. I guess no one 
remembers when he was small.” 

“I do,” said Petunia. ‘He was soft and pink 
with just a little fuzz where his moustache is, 
and teeny, teeny tusks like a baby’s teeth, and 
a dimple—” 


“Petunia!” I said firmly. “What are you 


saying?” 
“Well, maybe it isn’t remembering ex- 





actly,” she admitted. “Did he have whiskers 
when you first saw him?” 


stir on Penguin Island.” 

“When they saw him first, did they think 
he was a pirate?” asked Peterkin. 

“Well, no. It was this way. One day after a 
new iceberg had drifted into our bay, the 
others dared me to climb up to the top and 
dive off the steep slide. So up I started. 

“It was higher than I’d thought and long 
before I got to the top, I was sorry that I had 
started. It wasn’t so much the climbing— 
though that was tough—as the thought of that 
drop on the other side. That was what made 
me feel weak in my middle. 

“Well, I got to the top and looked back. 
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The other penglets were waving and shout- 
ing. I took one glance over the edge, and I 
knew that if I took another I couldn’t do it, 
so I shut my eyes and dove. In the next two 
seconds I thought of all the things my father 
had told me about looking before you leap, 
and I pictured that water before me full of 
sharks, sea leopards, and worse. 

“So I was hardly surprised when, instead of 
cutting the water in a neat dive, I landed on 
something with slick wet fur. It bucked and 
bellowed, but I grabbed the fur and hung on. 
I figured the creature’s back was out of reach 
of its mouth, maybe the only place that was, 
for miles around. When he turned his head, 
and I saw those gleaming tusks, I decided to 
stay. He shouted awful threats, but I stuck. 
Then I got:an idea. 

“When he stopped for breath, I said ‘Look, 
you're new around here. No one’s ever seen 
your like before. You could have yourself 
quite a time in Penguin City. You let me ride 
home on your back. I'll say you saved my life. 
My father will give you a banquet, and you'll 
get lots of things to eat that will taste better 
than me. How about it?’ 

“So that was how Uncle Walrus came to 
Penguin’ Island. We were both quite the 
heroes for a while. My mother and grand- 
mother thought Mr. Walrus was just wonder- 
ful—and such fine whiskers! They waited on 
him fin and tail and sort of adopted him. 


That is how I came to call him ‘Uncle Wal- - 


rus. 
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The box was on 
Krissie’s chair when 
she came down to 


breakfast. 
“For me?” cried 
Krissie. “Just like 
Christmas!” 
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Next Month 


Instead of coming in like a lion, the March 
Story PARADE comes in like a dragon, for 
that’s what the new serial’s all about. Jenny, 
the irrepressible heroine of JENNY AND THE 
KING OF SMITHIA, which many of you remem- 
ber, is back again, and this time she has to 
outwit a dragon. Decie Merwin has done the 
delightful pictures for Walter Brooks’ gay 
story, JENNY AND THE Dracon ... Billy and 
Fats struggle with arithmetic and a delicat- 
essen cash register in A Dime’s Worth, FOR 
FREE with story and pictures by Marion Hol- 
land ... If you’ve ever wondered WHAT Goop 
Are Birps? you'll want to read Wilfrid Bron- 
son’s beautifully illustrated article ... In Let’s 
CATCH THE Mouse, Toby and Sue carry on a 
kitchen correspondence with “The Mouse” 
with surprising results . . . Paul Norton tells 
of a boy’s heroism during a terrible forest fire 
in Forest KILLER . . . JEAN'S’ LitrLe Hossy 
is a true story of two French boys and their 
invention, from the pen of F. J. Jupo... 
Danny does Jerry and Granny proud in the 
concluding installment of So Dear To My 
Heart ... La Vada brings something fun 
to make. 





Pete was already in his place. And it was 
strange enough for him to be early to 
breakfast. He did not say a word but his 
eyes were sparkling. 

Krissie walked around her chair, looking 
at the box. 

“Why not open it, dear?” said Mother. 

So Krissie did. And what did she find? 
See the front cover! 
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BILLY HAD A SYSTEM 


By MARION HOLLAND Illustrated by the Author 


Billy Kidwell had a new ball, and Fats 
Martin had a new bat, so they were tak- 
ing turns batting out a few on thé vacant 
lot, when Billy’s mother started calling 
him. The first few times he pretended 
not to hear, but she didn’t give up, the 
way she usually did. Her voice started 
getting nearer and louder, so finally he 
shouted, ““O.K.! I’m coming!” 

He picked up his ball, and said gloom- 
ily, “I got to go now.” 

“You coming back?” asked Fats. “I 
can wait.” 

“No, I guess you better not. I got to 
go to some old birthday party.” 

“Whose?” 

“What difference does it make? Who- 
ever’s party it is, you have to do all that 
washing and dressing. Well, it’s Peggy 
Crowley's, that’s who, and my mother 
wouldn’t make me go, only she—”’ 

Fats struck his brow with his hand 
and interrupted, ‘Peggy Crowley’s! You 
sure? Gosh, I gotta go to that, too, only 
I thought it was next Saturday.” 

Billy brightened up. “Say, if we both 
go, maybe it won't be too bad. And if 
it is, we can duck out early.” 

“Before the eats?” asked Fats re- 
proachfully. “Did you ever notice how 
they never drag out the ice cream and 
cake until the last minute, practically? 
Say, I bet they have it all figured out. 
Well, if they can hold out, so can we.” 

“Sure,” agreed Billy. ““And sometimes 
they have pretty neat prizes, too.” 

“Only I never won any yet,” said Fats. 

“Oh, that’s a cinch, if you just have a 
system, like—’’ Billy stopped short. 
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“What system?” asked Fats. 

“Oh, nothing. I guess I’m just lucky 
at games. Well, see you there.” 

All the time he was washing and dress- 
ing and being sent back by his mother to 
wash some more, Billy worried about 
how close he had come to giving away 
his system to Fats. Because that was | 





something he never intended to tell any- 
body, even Fats. He had figured it out 
for himself, almost the first time he went 
to a party. Just the way Fats said, you 
had to hang around waiting and waiting 
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for the refreshments, and while you were 
waiting, there were all these games. 
Hunting things like jelly beans or pea- 
nuts, or guessing things, or pinning tails 
on things. There was always a prize, but 
you had to be pretty good to win it, and 
even if you were pretty good, somebody 
else was likely to come along and be bet- 
ter. But then, there was always a booby 
prize, too, for the poor dope that was 
the very worst. 

Well, Billy just specialized in being 
that poor dope. Especially as he had long 











ago noticed that, while the first prize 
was apt to be something like a book or a 
handkerchief, the booby prize was usual- 
ly something worth while. Something 
that wound up and went, for instance. 
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So he just hung back and acted sort of 


shy, so as to get the last turn. That way 


he knew just exactly how dumb he had 
to be to clinch the booby prize, without 
anybody getting suspicious. It was fool- 
proof, especially as there were usually so 
many kids milling around at a party that 
nobody could pay much attention to just 
one. He only hoped that Fats wasn’t 
planning to keep an eye on him today, to 
figure out what the system was. 

He almost got out of the house in his 
sneakers, but his mother noticed that 
his feet didn’t sound right on the porch, 
and called him back to put on his shoes. 
He was only about ten minutes late, and 





Fats was just going up the walk. Fats 
had a perfectly enormous cardboard box 
in both arms. 

“Hey,” said Billy. ‘““What kind of a 
present is that, a baby elephant?” 
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“Present’s in m’ pocket,” mumbled 
Fats, because his chin was right on top 
of the box and he could hardly open his 
mouth. “ ’S ’n errand I got t’ do. Busted 
china pitcher. I busted it, sort of, so I 
got t’ take it to be mended after the 
party.” 

It was hard to shove into Peggy's 
house, because all the boys were hang- 
ing around in the hall, just inside the 
front door. Of course all the girls had 
walked right into the living room and 
were watching Peggy open presents, and 
squealing, “Oh, how cute,” and stuff 
like that. Only when Peggy saw the per- 
fectly enormous package that Fats had, 
she rushed right up to him, all smiles, 
and he practically had to fight her off, 
while he explained that it belonged to 
his mother, and it wasn’t for her, and 
he would get hers out of his pocket, if 
she would please keep her shirt on for 
just one minute. Anyway, pretty soon 
that got all straightened out, and Mrs. 
Crowley thoughtfully took the pitcher 
package out into the pantry and put it 
in a Safe place. 

Well, it was the usual sort of party. 
The boys wouldn't come in out of the 
front hall until Mrs. Crowley sat down 
at the piano and said they would have a 
quick game of “Going to Jerusalem,” 
just to break the ice. So they had it, and 
it not only broke the ice, but a vase that 
was on the mantel, and a front leg off 
one of the chairs. Mrs. Crowley was very 
polite about it, and said the leg had been 
wobbly for a long time, anyway, but 
just the same, before they started the 
other games, she had them move most of 
the furniture, and lamps, and all out in- 
to the hall, out of the way. 

Then she got a milk bottle and a 
spoon and a box of beans, and the game 
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was to see who could get the most beans 
into the milk bottle across the room in 
one minute. Mrs. Crowley timed them. 
Billy studied this over and decided here 
was something he ought to be pretty 
good at, so he would try for first prize 
this time. Naturally he had to do this 
every so often, so nobody would catch 
on. When it was his turn, he scooped up 
the beans in the spoon and walked, fast 
but steady, toward the milk bottle, fig- 
uring just the right angle to tip the 
spoon so as not to spill any beans. 





Fats spilled the beans. 


Then suddenly his toe caught in the 
rug, and he tripped. Beans scattered all 
over the room, and the four that did go 
in the bottle only went in by accident. 

Well, there went his chance for first 
prize, so he decided to fall back on his 
system. He got another spoonful of 
beans, and walked extra slow and care- 
ful, just to show how hard he was trying, 
and this time he fell over his own foot 
and dropped the spoon. No beans went 
in the bottle. 

‘Too bad!” exclaimed Mrs. Crowley. 
“But hurry. You’ve got time for one 
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more try!’ So back he dashed, hurrying 
so hard that this time all the beans 
spilled off the spoon. 

“Time!” called Mrs. Crowley. 

Total score—four beans. He guessed 
that sewed up the booby prize, all right. 
He retired to a corner, while everybody 
looked sorry for him, and he tried to 
look sorry for himself. 

Fats had the last turn. Everybody was 
anxious to get on to the next game, and 
they kept yelling at him to hurry. Well, 
he hurried, all right. He hurried so well 
that the first try, he dropped all the 
beans on the floor; the second try, he 
dropped the spoon; and the third try, 
he kicked over the bottle. 

“Time!” called Mrs. Crowley. ‘Total 
score—zero.” Everybody burst out laugh- 
ing, even Fats. Everybody but Billy. 

Of course, it might have been acci- 
dental. Fat people are clumsier than 
thin people, but Billy had never noticed 
Fats acting very clumsy when he was 
playing shortstop. It certainly looked 
fishy. He decided to keep an eye 
on Fats, and if anything like this hap- 
pened again, he would certainly get him 
out into the kitchen and have it out with 
him. 

The next couple of games, Billy 
played it straight, just doing the best he 
could, which was pretty good, but not 
quite good enough. So did Fats. 

Then came “Pin the Tail on the Don- 
key,” of all the baby games. No matter 
how scientific and careful you were, 
somebody was just as like as not to win 
by sheer dumb luck. Billy decided it was 
time to give his system another try. Be- 
sides, this was probably the last game, 
and he hadn’t won anything yet. 

There were numbers on the tails. “I 
got eighteen,” he said to Fats. ““What 
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you got?” 

“Nineteen,” said Fats. “Say, aren’t 
they ever going to get around to the 
eats? I’m starving to death.” 

Well, it went along about as usual. 
Quite a lot of tails on the donkey pic- 
ture, some on the window curtains and 
wall. Then Peggy’s little brother, that 
was really too young to be there at all, 
only it was his sister that was having the 
party, got mixed-up and wandered into 
the kitchen and pinned his tail beside 
the icebox. So Billy had to figure out in 
a hurry some place that would be even 
farther away, that he could get to and 
still act natural. 

When Mrs. Crowley spun him 
around, he pretended to lose his balance, 
and staggered a little, and started off in 
exactly the opposite direction. There 
were a lot of smothered giggles, so he 
slowed down, and zigzagged, like some- 
body trying to get straightened out. And 
he just zigzagged out into the hall, and 
pinned the tail beside the front door. 
Then he tore the blindfold off his eyes. 


(Continued on page 46.) 























GLOBI RIDES AGAIN by ROBERT LIPS 
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"I'll be safe now!" smiles Globi, when next he drives out. 





Citronella Weather 


Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


By MILDRED LAWRENCE 








“Hush, Malinda!” said Mother. “Dad- 
dy’s writing an editorial.” 

Malinda hushed, because everybody 
knew that when Daddy was writing an 
editorial, he absolutely, positively, must 
not be disturbed. But she did wish, when 
everybody else in the Rebel family had 
their name on the masthead of the Ar- 
gus, that she could have hers there, too. 

“Randolph Rebel, Editor and Pub- 
lisher,” it began. (That, of course, was 
Daddy.) 

“Mrs. Randolph Rebel, Society Edi- 
tor.” (And that, of course, was Mother.) 

“Junius Rebel, Advertising Manag- 
er.’’ (Junius, Malinda’s oldest brother, 
wrote things that said, “On Sale! This 
Week Only! Boots and Galoshes!’’) 

“Jeremy Rebel, Custodian.” (Jeremy, 
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Malinda’s second-oldest brother, swept 
out the office before school every morn- 
ing and helped run the press when Big 
Eph didn’t get there on press day.) 
‘David Rebel, Circulation Manager.”’ 
(David, Malinda’s third-oldest brother, 
delivered all the papers every week.) 
Only Malinda wasn’t anybody at all. 
It made her feel very lonesome, like the 
orphan children that Mother sent the 
barrel of old clothes to every year. 
‘Please, please, Daddy,” begged Ma- 
linda, ‘‘can’t I do something, too?”’ 
“You're not old enough, Baby,” said 
Daddy vaguely. 
But Malinda kept practicing writing 
news items and taking them out into the 
back room where Mr. Wooliver was set- 


ting type. 
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Malinda liked talking to Mr. Wool- 
iver, both because he was never too busy 
to pay attention and because by sniffing 
around where Mr. Wooliver was she 
could tell what the weather was that day. 

If it was cold, Mr. Wooliver had a roll 
of cotton soaked in camphor behind 
each ear—‘‘to ward off colds,” he said. If 
it was warm, the cotton was soaked in 
citronella to keep the mosquitoes away. 

“I never catch colds and I never get 
mosquito bites,” said Mr. Wooliver 
cheerfully, wiping enough ink off his 
hands so that he could pick up Malin- 
da’s news items. 

“ ‘Annabelle Douglas’s cat, Mee-Yow, 
has six baby kittens,’ he read. ‘“ ‘One 
of them has six toes on its front feet.’ 
Well, now that’s very good, young miss. 
Going to be a writer like your daddy, I 
see.” 

And so Malinda ran happily back to 
her favorite bench in the park and wrote 
down some more news. 


Mr. Wooliver needed help. 
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“Clarinda Smith and Robby Holcomb 
found a hornets’ nest down by the river 
last week,’’ she wrote. “The hornets 
were not glad to see them. They got 
stung eight times.” 

She nibbled her pencil and looked 
down at the river far below. Nearly 
everybody in Riverdale lived down on 
the river bank, but the stores, and the 
churches, and the city hall, and the li- 
brary were all at the top of the hill, a 
long climb even for Malinda. 

“Lucius Wixby fell into the river 
Tuesday,” wrote Malinda, ‘‘and spoiled 
his new suit that his mother bought at 
the bargain sale last week.” 

She ran back to the Argus to see if 
just this once Daddy would print some 
of her news items, but she had forgotten 
that this was the day when the rest of the 
family were going to the Press Club 
meeting at Highlands, across the river 
and sixty miles away. Malinda was to 
stay home with Great-aunt Essie. 

Daddy rattled out a last-minute news 
item, Mother finished reading a last gal- 
ley of proof, and Junius made a correc- 
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tion on the general store’s advertisement 
so that it would say that coats and not 
goats were on sale at $14.95. Daddy took 
his news item out to Mr. Wooliver, who 
was wearing camphor that day, even 
though it was very spring-like outside. 

‘Leave a place on the front page for 
the Press Club report,” said Daddy, 
“and I'll write it when I get home, no 
matter how late it is. You’re the boss 
while I’m gone.” 

Mr. Wooliver winked at Malinda. “In 
that case, I'll ask the young miss to help 
me today,” he said. “I'll have my hands 
full, seeing tomorrow's press day.”’ 

‘Anything you like,” said Daddy. 
‘“Good-by, Baby.” 

Malinda did wish that Daddy 
wouldn't call her Baby, but Mr. Wooliv- 
er seemed not to hear. 

‘“‘Now, young miss,” he said, settling 
the little rolls of camphor-cotton more 
securely behind his ears, ‘I have a feel- 
ing in my bones that it’s going to rain. I 
favor your hurrying home for your boots 
and raincoat.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Malinda. 





“Oh, yes, and tell your Great-aunt 
Essie that you won’t be home until after 
supper, as I expect to need you here. 
‘The day before press day is a pretty busy 
day, but I think we can manage—that is, 
with the two of us.” 

“It’s pouring down rain,” said Ma- 
linda when she came back, puffing from 
the climb up the hill. “You were right. 
Camphor was just right for today.” 

“I very seldom miss,” said Mr. Wool- 
iver. ‘“‘Let me see, now! Would you like 
to take these handbills over to the auc- 
tioneer? He's in a hurry for them.” 

Malinda scampered off, being careful 
to hold the handbills under her raincoat, 
because it was raining harder than ever 
now, and the low place on the corner 
where the rain collected during every 
storm already looked like a small lake. 




























‘“‘Now you may put some of these leads 
between each line on this front-page 
story,” said Mr. Wooliver, when she 
returned. “The leads, you know, are 
what make the fresh air between the rows 
of type.” 

Why, even the boys weren't allowed 
to touch Mr. Wooliver’s type! 

“You're so nice,” said Malinda. “I’m 
having the best time!”’ 

“I have to have help,” said Mr. Wool- 
iver gruffly. ‘“Can’t get this paper out all 
by myself. Now, then, will you answer 
the telephone?” 

It was somebody from out in the coun- 
try wanting to know if Malinda knew 
anything about a flood. 

“No,” said Malinda politely, ‘‘we 
don’t. But it’s raining quite hard.” 

it must have been raining harder than 
Malinda imagined, because pretty soon 


Great-aunt Essie called up to tell Ma- 


linda to stay on the hill. 
“Been trying to get you for an hour,” 
said Great-aunt Essie, who sounded like 





Malinda called the Mayor 
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a sputtering firecracker when she was ex- 
cited. ‘‘Radio says everybody get out of 
the valley on account of the fiood. Wa- 
ter’s already halfway up the basement 
steps. Put the furnace fire out. I'll be at 
the Methodist Church. The Ladies Aid’s 
going to serve supper for everybody.” 

‘“‘Wh-what about Mother and D-dad- 
dy?” asked Malinda, but Great-aunt Es- 
sie had already hung up. 

“They'll be all right,” said Mr. 
Wooliver, who had been listening over 
her shoulder. “They're at Highlands, 
safe and sound. It’s a lucky thing you're 
here and not there, busy as I am!”’ 

Malinda began to feel a little better. 

“Now, then,” said Mr. Wooliver, 
“People will be calling up here to see 
where to go and where to sleep and all. 
Better call up the Mayor and see what 
to tell them.” 

Malinda put in a very busy afternoon. 
The telephone rang every five minutes, 
and people came in to ask questions. 
And all the time it kept on raining. 

‘Radio says the road from Highlands 
is closed,’ Mr. Wooliver reported, “on 
account of water over the bridge. Looks 
as though we'll have to get this paper out 
by ourselves.” 

Both Malinda and Mr. Wooliver 
knew very well that the Argus couldn't 
miss its publication day, flood or no 
flood. 
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“Lucky thing they wrote everything 
before they left, for writing is not my 
line,” said Mr. Wooliver, counting page 
forms. ‘“‘One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven—oh, bless my stars! There’s that 
big gap in the front page.” 

Malinda looked very hard at the 
streamer at the top of Page One. “River- 
dale Argus,” it said. “We Get the 
News.” 

“I think we should telephone Daddy,” 
Malinda decided. “It says we get the 
news, and the flood is news, and Daddy 
won't like it if it’s not in the paper.” 

“Long-distance telephone lines are 
out,” said Mr. Wooliver gloomily. 

There was a long pause while Malin- 
da thought very hard. 

“Daddy won't let me write for the 
paper,” she said, ‘‘on account of being 
too young.” 

There was another long pause. 

“But I guess I'll have to,” she decided, 
“since I’m the only one in the family 
that’s home.” 

“Quite right, too, young miss,” said 
Mr. Wooliver. ‘““And you'd better start 
now.” 

Malinda nibbled her pencil and tried 
to remember all the things that she had 
heard about the flood and also all the 
things that Daddy had told the boys 
about how to write stories for the Argus. 

“Put the most important things first,” 
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Daddy always said, ‘‘in case you might 
not have room for the rest.” 

‘Everybody in Riverdale is up on the 
Hill,” wrote Malinda, ‘“‘on account of 
the big flood. People are eating at the 
Methodist Church and sleeping in the 
city hall and the library. It looks very 
queer, but it is not so wet as it is at 
home. 

‘Mrs. Eustace said. her clothes basket 
was floating around in her basement like 
a boat. Annabelle Douglas’s cat, Mee- 
Yow, led her six kittens up the Hill to 
the fire house. Spotty, the fire depart- 
ment dog, does not like so many cats 
there. 

“The Mayor says he thinks that peo- 
ple can go home in another day. Mrs. 
Ransome said she hoped so, because she 
wanted to take down her wash, which 
was hanging in the basement. It is under 
water now, but Mrs. Ransome says for 
once her wash got plenty of rinsing in 
fresh rain water.” 

(Continued on page 40.) 





Malinda slept on the press. 
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SOAPY SMITH AND THE BRAHMA BULL 






Heairpents Hagedorn, Bugeye Beasley, Hiwater 
Johnson, Birdlegs Barber, and Soapy Smith were sit- 
ting on the corral fence one Sunday, watching a 
Brahma bull they'd just brought in. 


"| see by the Grit,’’ Bugeye says, ‘where Fizzwater 
Hatfield, the cowboy clown, gets hurt at Fort Worth 
and is quitting the business!” 





By Glen Rounds 
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"Say!" says Soapy, ‘That leaves a good opening 
for a cowboy clown! Reckon I'll jest take over his 
place. That’s contract work, with no worry about 


winning purses!” 


“It’s not jest everybody can do it, Soapy,” Hair- 
pants tells him. “It’s tricky as bull fightin’, | 
reckon.” 
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“Aw, there's nothing to it,” Soapy argues. “All 
you heve to do is have you a barrel out there and 
jump in it if the bull gets too close! Reckon I'll jest 
do a little practisin’ today, and tomorrow I'll send out 
some telegrams informin’ folks I‘m available!” 





They tried to argue him out of it, but Soapy is a 
hen-headed fellow when his mind is made up, so he 
went ahead and got him an old water barrel off one 
of the wagons, and rolled it into the corral. As he 
puttered around, setting it up, and explaining how 
he would operate it, the bull pawed and bellowed. 
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Soapy had just got into the barrel to try it for 
size when the bull hit it. The barrel was all dried out 
and it fell all to pieces, at the first shock, leaving 
Soapy out in the open. While the bull untangled him- 
self from the hoops, Soapy ran for the fence, holler- 
ing, “Open the gate! Open the gate!’’ When he got 
outside and slammed the gate shut, he allowed, 
“‘Reckon they don’t make very good barrels these 
days. I'd better jest wait until the quality is better!’ 
And that was the last they heard him speck of being 
@ cowboy clown. 
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THE YOUNG MAN 


who bought advice 








By YOUEL B. MIRZA 
Illustrated by MORDVINOFF 


Three young men, having received 
the blessings and advice of their parents 
and kinsmen, set forth from their native 
village in Persia to seek their for- 
tunes. They traveled together steadily 
until late afternoon, when they reached 
a village at the foot of the mountains. 
They found no inn in which to spend 
the night, though they walked about the 
streets till sundown. 

At last they were accosted by an old 
man who inquired their destination, and 
they told him. The old man was a rich 
and pious merchant, who had made the 
sacred pilgrimage to Mecca three times. 
It was his habit to give food and lodg- 
ing to travelers, without pay. 

“I prefer the favor of Allah,” he al- 
ways said, “above money, of which I al- 
ready have enough to serve my needs.” 
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He made the young travelers welcome 
in his house and set before them an ap- 
petizing supper. 

Afterwards, as they talked of the ad- 
ventures of the day, they noted that the 


.good old man, though he was hospitality 


itself, was little given to conversation 
and seldom spoke. While he was absent 
for a short time in another part of the 
house, the young men determined to try 
to engage him in conversation. 

When he returned, bringing a tray of 
fine grapes, the eldest of the three trav- 
elers addressed him thus, “Oh master, I 
have never seen a man so frugal of 
speech. How does it come that you are so 
sparing of your words, when your guests 
would have pleasure in your wisdom?” 

“It is my custom,” said their host, “‘to 
reserve my words for the ear of Allah, to 
Whom I address praise and thanksgiv- 
ing continually.” 

Then the second young man said, “I 
have heard it said that merchants are 
skilled in the telling of stories. Meeting 
people from far places, they learn all the 
news of the world and thus keep their 
neighbors informed.” | 

‘It has never been my habit,’’ replied 
the old man, “to repeat what may be 
told me, for a gossiping tongue makes 
trouble.” 

It was now the turn of the youngest 
traveler to attempt to begin a conversa- 
tion with their host. 

“Oh, example to the faithful,” he said, 
“you are a wise man, and your eyes have 
seen far and wide. We are young and do 
not know what is before us, and we are 
traveling from home for the first time. 
We pray you to give us a few words of 
advice.” 

“I give no advice until I have re- 
ceived money for it,” answered the old 
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man. ‘Lodging and food I give freely 
and gladly to all whom Allah sends to 
my door, but for advice I must have pay- 
ment. Advice that is received at no cost 
is seldom heeded.” 

‘Ho, ho!” laughed the eldest of the 
three travelers. ‘In that case you may 
keep your advice.” 

“I have need of my money upon the 
journey,” said the second young man, 
“and I must therefore do without your 
advice.” 











But the third youth was now more 
than ever convinced that their host was 
a wise man. He opened his purse and 
drew forth a silver coin. 

“Let me have for this a word of ad- 
vice,” he said. 

The old man took the coin and said, 
“When upon a journey, rise early each 
morning and look at the sun, and if you 
see streaks before the sun, travel not that 
day.” 

The youth’s companions were greatly 
amused at these words, but he was eager 
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to hear further from the old merchant. 
He drew forth another coin from his 
purse and said, ‘‘Here is another coin, 
Oh, master. I pray you give me another 
word of advice.” 

The old man gazed for awhile at the 
burning wick of the lamp, and this time 
he said, ‘““When you spend the night in a 
strange city, sleep not until the light of 
the innkeeper is extinguished.” 

The youth’s companions were filled 
with merriment, for they were hearing 
without cost the foolish advice for which 
he was wasting his money. He, however, 
took another coin from his purse. 

“Take this also, Oh prince of wise 
men,” he said, “‘and let me have a final 
word of advice.” 


The old man took a long draw at his 
waterpipe and after he had exhaled the 
smoke he said, ““When one high in au- 
thority invites you to drink tea at his 
house, remark not upon the service, 
though a hundred glasses of tea are set 
before you.” 
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The hour was now growing late, and 
the host had spoken enough. He showed 
his guests to their apartment, where 
everything was prepared for their com- 
fort. 

Upon the morrow, the third youth 
arose early and looked at the sun, and, 
behold, there were streaks before the 
sun. He hastened to inform his com- 
panions. 

“There are streaks before the sun,” 
he said, “and we must not travel this 
day.” 

But his two fellow travelers laughed 
at him, and set forth toward the moun- 
tains. After midday the sun was covered 
with clouds and the air grew cold. ‘Then 
the wind came and a storm descended. 
Snow fell thickly, obscuring the path be- 
fore them. They lost their way, and at 
nightfall were surrounded and devoured 
by a pack of hungry wolves. 

Meanwhile, the third youth rested all 
the day in the house of the old merchant. 
The next morning, he arose early and 
looked at the sun, and there were no 
streaks. So he thanked the old merchant 
in the name of Allah, and, having re- 
ceived his blessing, he took up his staff 
and departed. 

A little after midday, he came into the 
mountain pass, where his friends had 
been lost in the snowstorm. He found 
their bones and the remnants of their 
clothing scattered upon the snow, and 
he grieved sorely over their fate. He de- 
layed his journey to cover their bones 
with snow, and say a prayer for their 
souls. Then he took up his staff and con- 
tinued on his way. 

After passing through many villages, 
he arrived at last in the great city of 
Ispahan. Night was falling and he made 
his way to an inn. The steward came 
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forward to meet him saying, ‘‘Peace be 
with you in the name of Allah.” 

“Peace be with you,” he replied. “I 
seek lodging for the night.” 

The steward conducted him to the 
keeper of the inn. 

“You come late,’’ said the keeper, 
“and the rooms are full, save one that is 
haunted with an evil spirit, for every 
man who has slept in that chamber never 
woke again, but was found dead in the 
morning.” 

“I have no fear,” answered the youth. 
“Conduct me to the room.” 


“Bear witness, my friends,’ said the 
innkeeper to his other guests, “that I 
have warned this youth, and if he is 
found dead in the morning, his death is 
not upon my soul.” And they all said, 
“We bear witness.” 

The young man was led into a small 
room and the keeper sent a servant with 
a basin of water. When he had washed 
the dust of the road from his hands and 
feet, he went out into the court, where 
the servants were seen running to and 
fro, preparing supper for the travelers, 
and drawing water from the well to re- 
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fresh the beasts of burden. For there 
were gathered in this one inn travelers 
from far places who came with camels 
and donkeys and mules laden with bag- 
gage and rich merchandise. 

The youth partook of the supper and 
listened for a time to the pleasant con- 
versation of the other travelers, but soon 
he sought his bed, for he was very weary. 
But as he lay down, he remembered the 
advice of the old merchant, ‘““When you 





“I have no fear,” said the youth. 


spend the night in a strange city, sleep 
not until the light of the innkeeper is 
extinguished.” He rose and looked out 
through the small round hole in the 
wall that served as a window upon the 
court. He observed that the lamp 
burned brightly in the room of the inn- 
keeper. So he lay down again, but did 
not close his eyes. 

After a while he rose again to look 
out. The court was deserted, for all the 
travelers had retired. The servants like- 
wise were not to be seen. There was si- 
lence upon all sides, save here and there 
the gentle snore of a traveler or the 
sleepy grunt of a camel as it settled itself 
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to rest. But he looked toward the room 
of the innkeeper and saw that the light 
still burned. 

He sat down upon the floor and pre- 
sently he heard a faint noise. He looked 
in the direction of the sound and saw, 
by the light of the moon that shone 
through the skylight, that one of the 
stones in the wall had been pushed 
aside. ‘There was a rustling and a hissing 
and through the opening in the wall 
came a great snake. Then he knew why 
every traveler who had slept in that 
room never woke again but was found 
dead in the morning. The snake glided 
to the bed but as it lifted its head to 
strike, he crushed it with his staff. When 
he saw that it was dead, he put it back 
in the hole in the wall and replaced the 
stone. 

Then he looked out again and saw 
that the light still burned in the room 
of the innkeeper. He sat down again to 
wait, and presently he heard a stealthy 
movement outside in the court. He rose 
and looked again from the little window 
and saw the innkeeper and the steward 
in the middle of the court. They were 
brushing away the ashes that remained 
of the fire over which the supper had 
been cooked. He saw them lift a heavy 
stone from the bottom of the oven and 
out from underground came seven tall 
slaves. 

The young man saw the slaves steal 
silently to the piles of baggage and re- 
move all the costly merchandise with 
which the sleeping travelers had arrived 
at the caravanserai. They carried every- 
thing down beneath the ground. The 
innkeeper and the steward descended 
after them, but soon returned. Then he 
saw them replace the great stone in the 
bottom of the oven. They swept the 
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ashes back over the stone and then re- 
tired quietly to their own apartment. He 
saw a hand reach over the lamp in the 
innkeeper’s room, and the light went 
out. 

In the morning the young man was 
awakened by a great commotion in the 
court. The travelers were running to 


loss, for he came afoot, without mer- 
chandise of any kind. Is this not the 
youth that slept in the room from which 
no other traveler ever came out alive 
in the morning? Verily, we expected to 
see this young man dead, and he is alive 
and unharmed, while we have lost all 
we had.” 





“This young man must be a sorcerer!” 


and fro, crying distractedly that they had 
been robbed, while the keeper of the 
caravanserat beat his breast and lament- 
ed the evil chance that had caused his 
guests to be robbed under his roof. 

“Woe unto the thief when he is dis- 
covered,” cried the innkeeper, “for 
sleep shall not visit me, nor my soul 
know rest, until the guilty person has 
been found and punished and all your 
goods have been restored to you.” 

The eye of one of the merchants fell 
upon the young man as he came out of 
his room. 

“Ho, friends,”” cried the merchant, 
“here is one who has not suffered any 
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The innkeeper was looking in amaze- 
ment at the young man and he was 
quick to denounce him before the mer- 
chants saying, “This young man must be 
a sorcerer, for how else has he escaped 
the certain death that has befallen every 
man who has slept in that room?” 

And they said, “Indeed he must be a 
sorcerer, and it is he who has spirited 
away our goods. Let us take him to the 
judge and state our case.” 

“I am only an innocent traveler,” pro- 
tested the young man. 

But no one would believe him, and 
he was afraid to reveal his knowledge 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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Yhe Valentine 


By Decie Merwin 


Oh, do you think that it’s for Anne? Betty is so pretty 


Our hearts are all awhirl. And Katherine is sweet 


That posy bright that Tommy’s got And Judy Jean is quite the queen 


Must be for some small girl. Of all our street. 


Oh, will it go to Peggy? 

Or possibly to Sue? 

That posy bright that Tommy’s got 
Might be for me—or you! 
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DOUBLE BEHEADINGS 

To behead a word you cut off the first 
letter, so in a double beheading you cut off 
the first letter twice, each time leaving a new 
word. The missing rhymes in the lines below 
are words like scant, can’t, and ant. 
The blinds were drawn, but just a — — — — 
Of light showed that the lamp was — — — 
My bullet soon extinguished — —. 


The hammer’s noise made Peter — — — — — 
While Mr. Blacksmith forged a — — — — 
From iron that was black as — — —. 


The miner heard the baseball — — — — — 
He ate his apple to the — — — — 
And then went out to dig some — — —. 


She grabbed the teapot by the — — — — — 
And then her mouth began to — — — — 
“It’s cold,” she said, “I'll throw it — — —.” 


His nonchalance was all a — — — —. 
He took an extra slice of — — — 
And said, “I’m starved, I really — —.” 


The sailor hoped to catch a — — — — — 
He felt so very strong and — — — — 
But first he drank a glass of — — —. 


CAMEL PUSH 
This is a contest for two or more. It doesn’t 
take much room, but if you play it indoors, be 
sure you are not near any bric-a-brac or deli- 
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By ROBIN PALMER 







cate furniture! Each player humps himself, 
grasping his ankles firmly with his hands. At 
the starting signal the contestants bump 
shoulders with as much force as possible in 
this position. Each one tries to make the other 
lose his balance or let go of his ankles. It may 
sound easy, but try it. 


WORD SQUARES 
. Large boat 
. A burrow 
. Sicknesses 
. Troublesome 
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child or insect 
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1. Tiny opening in skin 
2. Part of stove 
3. To peruse 
4. Finishes 
1. Be upright 
2. Wigwam 
3. A month 
4. Sound of horse 
5. City in India 
i 
1. Brag 
2. Command 
3. To love greatly 
4. Wait upon 
5, Largest plants 
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THE JOKER 

Tell one of your friends that the Joker in 
your pack of cards is always getting into the 
most prominent position. Then lay eight 
cards on the table face down, in the shape of 
two crosses and ask him to choose four cards, 
either the two cross pieces, or the two vertical 
pieces from each one. You pick up four cards 
and ask him to choose two more. Then you pick 
up two cards and ask him to choose one. 
When the last remaining card is turned up, 
it is the joker. 

Before you begin this trick you must know 
just where the Joker is among the eight cards 
you are holding, so that you will be sure 
which card on the table is the Joker. If your 
friend selects the four cards containing the 
Joker, you pick up the four cards he has not 
chosen. Otherwise, you pick up the four he 
chooses. Do the same with the second choice. 
If the Joker is one of the two selected, pick up 
the other two cards. If you act quickly, few 
people will realize that one time you may 
pick up the chosen cards, and the next time 
the ones which were not chosen. 


RIDDLES 
I bound and I roll, 
Lulling sailors to sleep, 
But a lion may toss me 
Far off from the deep 


I’m furled in the wind far from houses in 
town, 

Sometimes I am up, and again I am down, 

But women in cities are looking for me, 

And I’m often in basements you'll surely 
agree. 


When color is absent, I’m said to be there, 
But I plunge into water with never a care. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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PICTURED CHARADES 
This time instead of describing each syl- 
lable of a word we have a picture of it, but 
the whole word is not pictured. How many 
can you guess? 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By James S. Tierett 


George Washington, the farmer, And every year upon this day 
Loved his house and land; The land he helped to free 

Loved his horses, sheep and cows’ Thinks about George Washington 
And gardens he had planned; And makes bold plans to be 


In all its Valley Forges 


Had his slaves and servants 
As resolute as he. 


To run at his command; 
Lived in white Mount Vernon. 


Oh, but he was grand. Illustrated by F. J. Jupo 


George Washington, the fighter, 
Knew the Indian's ways; 
























Led Virginia volunteers 
In bloody forest frays. 


George Washington, the rebel, 
Lived among his men; 

Fought the British King's men 
Again and yet again; 

Slipped across the Delaware; 
Grieved at Valley Forge; 
Crafty, tender-hearted chief, 
Was General George. 


Called to serve his country, 

As President he came; 

Was a man like other men, 
Bore his share of blame; 
Made his mark upon the world, 
An honored, special name; 
Helped his country at the start 
To do the very same. 




















A True Story By JEANETTE EATON Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 


At the crest of a steep hill three horses 
were pulled to a stop. Three riders, 
wearing blue coats, buff trousers, high 
boots and three-cornered hats, looked 
eagerly around. The tallest of them, 
twisting the reins about his wrist, lifted 
a pair of field glasses to his eyes and 
scanned woods and fields in every di- 
rection. 

The youngest of the other two riders 
leaned toward him and burst out, “Tell 
us, General Washington, what you see! 
British scouts? Smoke of camp fires?” 

Washington put down his glasses, 
shook his head and smiled. ‘‘Remember, 
Marquis, it will take enemy troops 
many days to march up the Delaware 
from their landing place.” Then turn- 
ing to the man on his right, he said teas- 
ingly, “Nathanael, the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette is more eager than we for battle.” 

General Nathanael Greene, who had 
been in the army even longer than the 
Commander himself, smiled grimly. He 
said, ‘Sir, we’ve ridden over this region 
all day and haven’t seen a single place 
where we could make a stand against the 
enemy.” 

“True enough, Nathanael.’ Wash- 
ington sighed. 
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“This beautiful land,’ Lafayette was 
saying, “is like my own France.” 

“But not good fighting country,” said 
Washington briskly and gathered up the 
reins. ““We’ll take a look down by Bran- 
dywine Creek.” 

As they rode along a wooded path the 
Commander reviewed his problems. It 
was now late August 1777. In two years 
of leading the American Revolutionary 
Army he had had only one real victory. 
All the rest had been a horror of bloody 
defeats and shameful retreat. His army 
was always too small for attack. 

Greene’s voice cut across Washing- 
ton’s thoughts. ‘‘Look, General, we're in 
for a storm!”’ 

The horsemen had come out of the 
woods upon a meadow. From the right 
a mountainous black cloud was sweep- 
ing toward them. Jagged lightning 
flashed from it and thunder shook the 
ground. 

“Behold a house across the field!’’ 
shouted Lafayette. “Let us take shelter 
there, yes?” 

“Yes. Forward!” Washington touched 
his horse’s flank with spurs and led the 
dash to the farm house. 

Another flash of lightning and roar of 
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thunder! Just as the three reached the 
big stone barn, the rain came pouring 
down. They rode under a projecting 
roof and dismounted. 

Lafayette laughed gaily. ‘Just in time, 
my General, to save your fine uniform!” 

“And your brand new one, Marquis!” 
grinned Greene. But the smile left his 
face as a tall figure in homespun sud- 
denly appeared in the barn. 

The farmer was staring first at one 
and then the other of his visitors. ‘“Of- 
ficers of the Continental Army, eh?” he 
asked slowly. 

Nathanael searched the man’s face. In 
this part of Pennsylvania lived many 
Tories. Here was Washington and two 
officers miles and miles from camp! Sup- 
pose this farmer were to sound an alarm 
to other Tories! What could prevent the 
capture of America’s General-in-Chief? 

In the farmer’s eyes a vast amazement 
blazed up. “Why, it’s General George 
Washington himself! Here on my farm! 
Sir, Isaw you march your troops through 
Philadelphia a week ago. General, sir, 
you must come at once into the house. 
My wife will give you some refreshment. 
Our name is Small, sir!’’ He turned and 
shouted into the barn, ‘““Tom, come take 
the gentlemen’s horses. Rub them down, 
son, and water them!” 

Washington, nodding in a friendly 
way, followed the farmer to the house. 
Lafayette followed the General. But 
Greene lingered. He wanted to be sure 
of things. What if the boy hid the horses? 
Then capture would be certain. 

Tom, the farmer’s son, was staring af- 
ter the others. “Honest, is that the Gen- 
eral?” he asked in an awed voice. “I 
never thought to see him. I wanted to 
enlist, but father said no, he needed me. 
Oh, if I could only join up!” 
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“You fool!” shouted Greene. 


Greene listened carefully. Surely the 
boy wasn’t pretending! But think of the 
reward offered for the General’s capture! 
If only camp were not so far away! If 
only it weren't so late—almost six 
o'clock. 

Aloud he said, “Well, boy, at least you 
can groom the General’s horse. Let me see 
where the stalls are!’ He strode into 
the barn for a look. “All right, Tom, I'll 
be back later.” 

Through pelting rain Nathanael ran 
to the house. In the big, clean kitchen 
the farmer’s wife bustled about with 
pots and pans and her husband was 
opening a jug of cider. Lafayette paced 
restlessly from one window to the other. 
But Washington sat at the table with 
long legs stretched out, looking very 
much at ease. 

Then with a glance out of the window 
the commander remarked, “The rain 
will last for hours, I think. Could you 
good people let us remain here for the 
night?” 

Greene saw by Lafayette’s start that he 
also was worried. Both the Smalls, de- 
claring they would be happy to serve, 
hurried upstairs to see about the beds. 
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“You think me a traitor?’ 


Instantly Lafayette and Greene were 
beside Washington. “‘General,”. cried 
Nathanael, ‘“‘you can’t stay here! What 
do you know of these people? If they are 
Tories, sir, you'll be in British hands at 
dawn!” 

“Indeed, Your Excellency,” chimed 
in the Frenchman, “‘this is truth. Let us 
go back to camp, rain or no rain. To 
Stay is risk!” 

Washington said coldly, “We will 
Stay.” 

For a time over the pleasant supper 
Nathanael dropped his anxiety. Lafay- 
ette, talking a mile a minute, had evi- 
dently forgotten his. Once they had all 
gone upstairs to bed, however, Greene's 
fears came back. Without undressing, he 
lay on the blanket, kept his pistol cocked 
and every few minutes went to the half- 
open door to listen. 

Just before dawn he heard a horse 
whinny. Then a dog barked. Springing 
up, Nathanael crept downstairs and out 
to the barn. In the stalls, he found the 
horses safe and sound. He stepped to his 
gray mare and laid his hand on her neck. 

“Don’t do it, sir!’’ A low, tense voice 
cut the darkness. 
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“Who's there?” Hand on_ pistol, 
Greene whirled around. 

“Me! Tom Small! And I say don’t 
run away, sir! Don’t leave the General!” 
“Run away? What do you mean?” 

The boy’s feet shuffled in the straw. 
‘Weren't you going to take your horse 
and slip off? I’ve been here keeping 
watch.” 

“You fool!” shouted Greene. “You 
think me a traitor?” 

“I feared it, sir. You seemed uneasy 
and—strange. I thought . . . there have 
been deserters a-plenty. Traitors, too.” 

Suddenly Greene burst into a roar of 
laughter. ““Tom, you and I were uneasy 
for the same reason. When I heard a 
horse whinny, I came to see that nothing 
was wrong!” 

“Is that so, sir?” 

“You don’t believe me? Well, boy, I'll 
stretch out in the hay beside you till sun- 
up and we'll both keep watch.” 

At breakfast two hours later, Wash- 
ington looked up from his plateful of 
flannel cakes to say, “Nathanael, you 
look as if you hadn’t slept all night. 
What ails you, sir?” 

Greene turned to wink at the boy 
standing by the stove, ‘General, Tom 
Small and I were on sentry duty.” 

There was a flash in Washington's 
grey-blue eyes, but he said nothing. 

After warm farewells to the Small 
family, the horsemen set off at a gallop. 
When they paused for rest, three abreast, 
Washington said, “Gentlemen, you were 
right. I did take a risk to stay so far from 
camp. I was quite wrong.” 

Touched to the quick, Greene could 
only nod. But Lafayette flung out his 
hand in a gesture of homage. “Ah, my 
General, it is only a great man who will 
say, ‘I was wrong.’ ”’ 
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WALT DISNEY’S 


Se Dear To My Heart 





Tue Story So Far: Jerry wanted to 
raise a champion, but Granny didn’t 
think that Danny, Jerry’s pet black lamb, 
would amount to shucks. Besides no- 
body wanted black wool. “Well,” said 
Jerry to the lamb, “makin’ a champ out 
of an ornery critter like you won't be 
easy, but there must be a way to do it.” 


Based on the novel by 
STERLING NORTH 
Part I'wo 
“Come in, Jerry!” sang out Uncle 
Hiram. He was pumping his bellows 
over the red-hot coals of his forge, mak- 
ing it breathe out giant sparks. ‘““Tie up 
your lamb to the anvil, and make your- 
self at home.” 
Jerry did. He sat down on the work 
bench beside the forge. “Uncle Hiram 
. .. horses get to be champions by win- 


ning races. But what about things that 
don’t race?” 

“What kind of things, for instance?” 
Uncle Hiram had to shout to drown out 
a loud roar from his furnace. 

“Oh,” Jerry shouted back, “‘pigs, for 
instance . . . and cows . . . an’ roosters, 

“And ...uh... maybe sheep, for in- 
stance?’ Uncle Hiram grinned. 

Jerry grinned too. 

“Well, it’s like this.”” Uncle Hiram 
let go his bellows. He lighted his pipe. 
“Come October, an’ you think your 
sheep’s a surefire winner, you take him 
to the County Fair.” 

‘Never been there!’ said Jerry excit- 
edly. 

“Pike County Fair’s the best in the 
whole United States,”’ said Uncle Hiram. 
“Best corn, best pears, best pumpkins, 
best chickens, best cows .. .” 

“Yes, Uncle Hiram, but what about 
sheep?” 

“Best sheep, too. Don’t see how those 
judges ever pick the winner.” 

‘What do you have to do to raise a 
winner?” Jerry asked. 





Story adapted by Helen Palmer from the Walt Disney motion picture, “So Dear to My Heart.” 
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“That depends on what you start 
with. It’s what you do with what you got 
that makes all the difference.” 

“But, Uncle Hiram, if what you got 
happens to be just an ornery little sheep, 
exactly what do you do to turn him into 
a champ?” 

“Just this, Jerry.” Uncle Hiram was 
suddenly very serious. “You got to think 
so much of that little sheep that you'll 
give him extra-special care, extra-special 
exercise, extra-special feedin’. Corn to 
give him muscle . . . oatmeal to put iron 
in his blood. An’ you'll have to brush 
him every day from now till October 
to make his fleece thick and glossy.”’ 

“Is that all?” asked Jerry. 

“IT reckon that'll be enough.” 

“Well, then, Uncle Hiram, could you, 
some day when you're over at Granny’s, 
could you say somethin’ about us goin’ 
to the Fair?” 

Uncle Hiram thought for a minute. 
‘Might be better to wait till later in the 
summer. That'll give you time to teach 
Danny manners, an’ to make Granny be- 
gin to like him better.”’ 

“She'll like him!” cried Jerry. “Every- 
body likes a winner!” 
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But Granny didn’t begin to like Dan- 
ny any better. Every day, as the summer 
wore on, she liked him less and less. 

“I’m sick and tired of him,” she kept 
saying. ‘‘It isn’t just the way he butts my 
rockin’ chair; it’s the way he keeps wag- 
gin’ my sewin’ spools onto the floor with 
that crazy, nonsensical tail. I’m warnin’ 
you, Jeremiah,” she said again and 
again, “the next time that critter takes to 
cuttin’ up, off he goes for good!” 

The next time came all too soon. 
Tildy and Jerry were hard at work, mak- 
ing a champion of Danny. They brushed 
Danny's wool. They fed him oatmeal 
and corn from Granny’s pantry. They 
picked meadow clover for him. One 
August afternoon, they had piled up 
Tildy’s express wagon with fresh, clean 
blossoms. Then Jerry had an idea. He 
hitched Danny on. “Look at him, Tildy! 
Smart as a pony! Strong, too! Bet he 
could pull a wagon ten times as big!”’ 

And probably Danny could have. But 
he didn’t like being hitched on. He 
balked. “Baa!” he bellowed. He tried to 
kick free. 

Jerry made a wild grab for his collar. 
“Whoa, boy!” 

But Danny wouldn't whoa. He flung 
his hoofs in the air, and off he galloped, 
with the wagon whacking and thwacking 
and bumping behind. 
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Danny was meek as a mouse. 


Straight ‘cross the fields toward the 
Kincaid farm he raced! 
“Not that way!” 
“Granny will see you!” 

Jerry chased him. Tildy chased him. 
But Danny raced on headlong into the 
laundry hanging on the line! ‘The wagon 
ripped through Granny’s nightgown and 
dragged it along in the dirt. 

Now Jerry knew it was hopeless to 
stop Danny at all. 

Granny and Uncle Hiram’ were 
watching him with horror from the 
front porch. He came clattering straight 
at them, right up the steps. Granny had 
to pick up her skirts and jump out of 
the way. Smash went the wagon into her 
weaving loom . . . her rocking chair! 
Bang! Now Danny was in the house. 
Now Danny was out of the house. Dan- 
ny was everywhere! 

Then suddenly Danny was way off in 
the lettuce patch, gentle, meek as a 
mouse, just quietly munching. Jerry 
came panting up. “Aw, Danny, what am 
I goin’ to do now?” 

The answer came quickly, from Gran- 
ny. “Jeremiah, unhitch that black var- 
mint from the wagon. Take him to the 
barn. Lock him up. First thing in the 
mornin’ I’m goin’ to get rid of him, 
once an’ for all.” 
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shouted Jerry. 


Sadly, Jerry obeyed. He took Danny 
into the barn. He tied him up. Then he 
stretched out in the hay beside him. And 
there he stayed. He didn’t go home for 
supper. He didn’t go home for bed. All 


‘night long he just lay by his lamb, strok- 


ing the thick wool on Danny’s chest, his 
champion chest that now would never 
have a chance to wear the Blue Ribbon. 


It took several weeks of coaxing, but 
Uncle Hiram finally persuaded Granny 
to give the black lamb one more 
chance. 

“It’s only because she loves you so,” 
he explained to Jerry. 

Uncle Hiram was hammering.a strong 
iron latch on the gate of Danny’s new 
pen. It was a fine, wide pen, outdoors, 
where Danny could have plenty of sun 
and exercise. Uncle Hiram shook the 
heavy ‘gate. 

“He'll never get out of here exceptin’ 
you let him out, an’ I gave my word to 
Granny you never would. You're to 
bring all his feedin’ to him right here, 
and make sure this latch is fastened 
tight when you go out. Promise?” 

“I promise,” said Jerry, smiling at 
him from the fence, ‘an’ gee, thanks! 
But, Uncle Hiram, the Fair’s gettin’ 
close now. What about it? Granny goin’ 
to let me go?” 

Uncle Hiram stuck the hammer in 
his belt, and leaned back against the 
gatepost. “Well, she hasn’t said yes, an’ 
she hasn’t said no.” 

“But will she let me go?’ 

“Fact is, it takes money to ride the 
train, an’ your Granny just hasn't got 
enough.” 

“But we'll have plenty of money 
when Danny wins the cash prize.”’ 

‘Maybe, but you'll never talk Granny 
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Kincaid into spendin’ money ‘fore you 
get it.” 

Jerry’s eyes were fixed on Danny, 
trotting happily around his new pen. 
‘He's got to go to the Fair. Look at those 
shoulders! ‘That wool! Shines like silk! 
Oh, where can I get the money, Uncle 
Hiram?” 

“I reckon you'll just have to earn it.” 

‘How? I’ve already tried. Been diggin’ 
sassafras an’ sellin’ it to Mr. Grundy. 
But he doesn’t want any more, an’ all 
I've made is thirty-five cents.”’ 

‘“H’mmm, not very much,” said Un- 
cle Hiram solemnly. 

For a while, they just sat there to- 
gether, thinking. Then suddenly, Uncle 
Hiram snapped his fingers. ““Wild hon- 
ey! That’s it!” 

“That's what?” asked Jerry gloomily. 

“IT mean, I just remembered hearin’ 
Mr. Grundy say folks been askin’ at his 
store for wild honey cough syrup. But he 
can’t make it, cause he can’t get any wild 
honey. Said he’d be willin’ to pay good 
cash money to get hold of some, the real 
kind that comes from a wild bee tree.” 

Jerry was brightening up. ‘““How do 
you find a wild bee tree?” 

“I s-pose first you have to find a wild 
bee. Then, I s’pose, you follow him 
home.” 

“Why, that’s easy!’ Jerry had already 
slid down from the fence. 

“Not so easy,’ said Uncle Hiram. 
“May take a long time.” 

“But I'll have to find one quick! 
Where do I start?” 

Uncle Hiram stroked his chin. “If 
‘twas me, I'd start in Simpson’s mead- 
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Ow. 
Jerry was off! ‘‘I’ll find that bee tree,” 
he shouted back. “‘I’ll find one sure!”’ 
But Uncle Hiram wasn’t sure at all. 
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“Tildy, watch him close!” 


As he sat there watching Jerry disappear- 
ing into the yellow goldenrod, he felt 
a kind of lump in his throat. He knew 
it sometimes took bee hunters, grownup 
men, even professors with spyglasses, 
two or three long years to find a bee tree. 
And the Fair was going to open in just 
three short weeks! 

One week..... 

‘Two weens..... 

‘Two weeks and three days! Wild bees 
a-plenty, but not one solitary wild bee 
tree! 

Jerry and Tildy searched every mead- 
ow, orchard, and field. They chased hun- 
dreds of bees, and they tried mighty 
hard to follow each one of them home. 
But bee after bee just buzzed around in 
a circle, and sat down on the same blos- 
som again. 

On the afternoon of the eighteenth 
day, they were down by the old river 
bottom, poking about through the 
marsh grass. Jerry’s eyes lighted on a 
small bee, snoozing on a cat-o’-nine-tails. 
He plucked a spike of wild oats and gave 
him a push. ‘Watch him, Tildy. Watch 
him close. See which way he goes!” 

The bee zinged angrily around Jer- 
ry’s head. (Continued on page 33) 
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SHE MERRY MICE by Marion Holland 
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“He got to be me, easy as pie-||They locos handy ,and de right to work; 
Just Cut down atree,and said Father,’twas I!’"|| When mice run for President’ mice never shirk. 
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SO DEAR TO MY HEART 
(Continued from page 31.) 






“He isn’t going anywhere, ’’she sighed. 
“Just like all the others!” 

Then suddenly the bee darted away. 

“He is goin’ somewhere!” cried Jer- 
ry. ‘That bee’s goin’ home! Come on.” 

They chased him along the river bank 
where the marsh grass grew thick and 
high. 

“Look!” panted Jerry. “More bees!”’ 
Five or six were now speeding after the 
first one. ‘I know, Tildy! They're head- 
in’ for the swamp!” 

‘The swamp!” Tildy grabbed Jerry's 
shirt-tail and jerked him to a stop. “No, 
Jerry, we can’t go in there!” 

“Why not?” He pulled her along. 

“Cause nobody ever goes in the 
swamp. It’s lonely, full of briars an’ 
things.” They peered ahead into a dark, 
mysterious woods. 

“But we've got to go in,” insisted Jer- 
ry. “Look at those crazy, twisted trees! 
Exactly where I’d hide my honey if I 
were a bee, wouldn't you?”’ 

“TI guess so, but...” 

“Then come on! Just step where I 
step an’ you'll be all right.” 

They pushed on into the woods. Tan- 
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— 
gles of vines hung down like heavy cur- 
tains to block their way. They shoved 
them aside. Mosquitoes whined in their 
ears; frogs glugged. ‘They tripped over 
stumps. They sprawled out over logs. 
But they picked themselves up and 
went on. 

Tildy felt frightened. “Oh, Jerry, 
couldn’t we come back tomorrow an’ 
bring Uncle Hiram?” 

‘Tomorrow's too late. It’s only three 
days to the Fair.” 

Tildy kept skidding on the wet, slip- 
pery moss. The briars were cutting her 
legs. “But are you sure those bees live 
in here?” 

Jerry didn’t even hear her. A tiny 
bird was blinking at him from a tree 
branch overhead. ‘“‘A martin, Tildy! A 
bee martin. He feeds on bees. We must 
be getting close!”’ 

They were. Just a little beyond stood 
an old dead cottonwood tree, with an 
enormous hole up high in the trunk. 
Bees were swarming in and out of it— 
dozens, hundreds, thousands of them! 

“Boy, oh, boy!” gasped Jerry. He tip- 
toed toward it. 
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“Watch out!” called Tildy. ““They’ll 
sting you!” 

Jerry slipped off his shirt and 
wrapped it around his head. Then he 
sneaked right up to the tree. He 
whipped out his jacknife, and he carved 
his initials on the bark. 

“Now, everybody'll know it’s mine,” 
he said proudly. “In the morning, I'll 
come back with buckets, big buckets—’’ 

‘But how are you goin’ to get the 
honey out?” asked Tildy. 

“Uncle Hiram’ll know how. He'll 
smoke out those bees. He'll saw down 
that tree. Then I'll just scoop out that 
sweet yellow honey! Mmmmm! Cash 
money for Danny to go to the Fair!” 


Mr. Grundy opened his cash-register 
drawer. He took out twenty-two one- 
dollar bills and handed them to Jerry. 
“And you can tell your grandmother 
that was the biggest mess of wild honey 
ever found here in Pike County.” 

Jerry folded the twenty-two dol- 
lar bills very carefully and put them in 
his hip pocket. “Thank you, Mr. Grun- 
dy.” 

Mr. Peters was lounging against the 
flour barrel. “What you goin’ to do with 
all that money, Jerry?” 
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“I’m takin’ my lamb to Branbury day 
after tomorrow to win the Blue Ribbon 
and the Cash Prize at the County Fair.” 

Mr. Peters burst out laughing. Mr. 
Grundy was laughing too. “He'll win a 
prize all right—the booby prize!” 

“You'll see!’’ shouted Jerry. And he 
strode out of the store. 

It was almost night. A storm was blow- 
ing up. Thunder rumbled through the 
hills. A sharp autumn wind was swirl- 
ing up leaves from the ground, slapping 
them at Jerry’s cheeks. But he didn’t 
even feel them. Tonight he was on top 
of the world. 

He started home. A rabbit scampered 
across his path. Jerry waved hello. An 
owl hooted. Jerry hooted right back. 
Soon, he broke into a run—couldn’t 
wait to get back to Danny. Day after to- 
morrow, he'd be Champion: Danny! It 
was almost too good to be true. 

It was too good to be true. When Jer- 
ry got home, Danny was gone. 

Granny was standing in the middle of 
his dark, empty pen. “He got out right 
after Tildy brought his clover,” she said. 

“How? .. . How?” Jerry was stunned. 

‘“Reckon Tildy wasn’t strong enough 
to fasten the gate.” 

“Which way’d he go?” 

“The woods. I’ve been chasin’ 
through the brush, yellin’ at that fool 
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critter till I’m hoarse as a crow. Last I 
saw of him he was high-tailin’ it for the 
swamp.” 

Jerry didn’t wait a second. He was off 
into the night like a rocket. “Danny, 
Danny!” he kept screaming as he sloshed 
on through the mud. But no Danny an- 
swered back. 

And then, suddenly, there, right be- 
side him, stood Granny with her lan- 
tern. She said it was no use to try to find 
his lamb that night in that storm. She 
forbade him to go one step further into 
the swamp. He knew it was useless, too. 
So together, through the angry night, 
Jerry and Granny groped their way 
home. 

Late that night, Granny climbed up 
the ladder with some milk and dough- 
nuts, to the loft where Jerry slept. He 
was lying in bed, stretched out stiff and 
wooden. 

“Hardly touched your supper,” said 
Granny. “Figured you might be gettin’ 
hungry.” 

Jerry shook his head. Granny didn’t 
understand he’d never be hungry again. 
Danny was gone! 

Granny sat down on the bed. “I know 
it’s a vexin’ thing, a cruel thing, havin’ 
your lamb run away. But maybe he’s 








found some secret place to hide in for 
the night . . . hollow log or somethin’ 
where the wild dogs won’t catch .him!”’ 

Jerry’s eyes lit up. “You think in the 
mornin’ I'll find him?” 

“Maybe so, maybe not. However 'tis, 
it’s beyond your power now to help. An’ 
you must be prepared for whatever hap- 
pens. The Lord has His own way of 
doin’ things.” 

‘He can’t do anything to my Danny!”’ 
Jerry was terribly angry. He was shout- 
ing. “‘He can’t have him. Danny’s got to 
win the Blue Ribbon and the Three 
Hundred Dollar Prize.” 

Granny’s face went white. “You'll not 
be tellin’ the Lord what He can do or 
what He can’t do. The Lord will do the 
tellin’.”” She stepped to the foot of the 
bed, and she looked deep into Jerry’s 
eyes. “You know what’s right, but you’re 
not doin’ right. You started out by lov- 
in’ the lamb. That’s why I let you keep 
him. True love’s a fine thing. But you 
don’t love the lamb any more. What you 
love now is that cash prize. You're gree- 
dy, Jeremiah. I’m ashamed of you.” 

With that, Granny blew out the lamp 
and disappeared down the ladder. 

Jerry rolled over on his pillow, face 
down, sobbing, alone, in the dark. 


(This is part two of a three-part 
story to be concluded next month.) 
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while he was in the power of the inn- 
keeper and the steward. He made no re- 
sistance when he was bound and dragged 
through the streets, while all the mer- 
chants followed, crying, “Behold the 
thief who has stolen our merchandise.” 

When they came before the judge, the 
travelers who had been robbed stated 
their case and demanded that the youth 
be delivered to them for punishment. 
The judge heard them and then, look- 
ing upon the young man and finding 
him a goodly youth of frank and pleas- 
ing countenance, asked, “What have you 
to say to this charge?” 

“In the name of Allah, it is true that 
I arrived afoot and with no goods,” 
answered the youth, “but I am not a 
thief nor a sorcerer.” Then he told what 
he had seen during the night. 

The judge and the merchants were 
amazed at the tale, and they set forth at 
once for the inn with a force of a hun- 
dred men. When they came there, the 
judge ordered the servants to sweep 
aside the ashes in the oven, and when 
they did so a heavy stone with an iron 
ring attached to it was revealed. 

“Lift out the stone,” commanded the 
judge. 
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(Continued from page 20.) 


When it was lifted out, they all saw 
steps that led far underground to a 
barred door. They broke down the door 
and found themselves in a great room 
where the seven slaves who robbed by 
night slept during the day. 

The soldiers of the judge soon over- 
came the seven slaves and bound them 
securely. Then the underground rooms 
were searched, and all the merchandise 
of the travelers came to light, and also 
many other articles of great value that 
had been stolen upon former occasions. 

Then the keeper of the caravanserai 
and the steward and the seven slaves 
were delivered to the executioner, and 
the judge ordered that the caravanserat 
should become the property of the 
young traveler, together with any of the 
stolen goods unclaimed after a year and 
a day. 

The fame of the young man was upon 
every tongue, and on the third day the 
governor sent his messengers to invite 
him to drink tea at his palace that after- 
noon. The youth sent out to the bazaars 
for fitting raiment and, having attired 
himself, went to make his salaam to the 
governor. He was conducted into the 
governor’s presence with ceremony, and 
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the governor gave orders that tea should 
be brought. 

A servant appeared bearing a tray on 
which was a glass of tea and a plate of 
salted, sunflower seeds. The servant 
placed the tray before the governor, 
made a salaam and departed by another 
door. Immediately a second servant ap- 
peared, likewise bearing a tray with tea 
and many kinds of fruits, which he 
placed before the young man. Behind 
this servant came another and yet 
another, until the line of servants bear- 
ing trays seemed to have no end. Then 
the youth remembered the third advice 
of the old merchant, ‘““When one in high 
authority invites you to drink tea at his 
house, remark not upon the service, 
though a hundred glasses of tea are set 
before you.” 

Meanwhile the governor was drink- 
ing his tea and eating the salted sun- 
flower seeds. The young man refreshed 
himself with the contents of the first 
tray that had been set before him, but 
disregarded the other trays and directed 
his attention altogether to the governor. 


Presently the governor clapped his 
hands and the servants removed the 
trays from the room. 

“Many young men have drunk tea 
with me,’”’ remarked the governor, ‘‘but 
they have failed to pass this test as you 
have done. You must know that I have 
an only sister, who is as good as she is 
beautiful, and I have given much 
thought to the matter of finding a suit- 
able husband for her. Many have 
come, both handsome and brave, but 
none before you has proved himself dis- 
creet and wise according to the test that 
I devised. You showed no surprise at a 
hundred cups of tea. You are a youth of 
steadfast mind, who will not be dis- 
tracted by temptation or flattery from 
duty to your master. Such a man I need 
in my service, and to such a man I have 
determined to give my sister.” 

Thus the young man who paid money 
for advice and followed it, was married 
to the governor’s beautiful sister and 
was appointed in charge of all the com- 
merce that passed in and out of the city 
of Ispahan. 





Jokes ® 
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The more jokes you send in, the more we'll 
print. Send ’em to George, c/o Story Parade 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


“You don’t know anything about Cuba? 
Don’t you know where your sugar comes from? 
“Yes, ma’am. We borrow it from next door.” 


TEACHER: Why is it wrong for me to say, 
“I have went.” 


| Bossy: Because you ain’t went yet. 





= 


“Caught many fish?” 
“If I catch two more besides the one I’m 
after, I'll have three. 





Isn’t it funny that night falls, but day 
breaks? 


a ~= 
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“Waiter, this coffee is like mud!” 


“Well, sir, it was ground this morning and 
we added water.” 
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JOBQE GAORIL WIKO RAN AWAY 


A True Story by 
ISABEL WILLIAMS 


One day, many 
years ago, in the city 
of Boston, the town 
crier went through 
the streets calling, 
“LOST! A little girl, 
six years old, with a 
pink dress and new 
green shoes.” 

This awakened a little girl who had 
fallen asleep on some steps nearby. 
‘“‘Why, that must be me,” she cried joy- 
fully. 

That very morning she had followed 
some children, and had forgotten every- 
thing else but the joy of playing and ex- 
ploring with them, until it began to 
grow dark. Then she realized that she 
was lost and didn’t know which way to 
go to get home. She had run away sev- 
eral times before, and she was very 
much ashamed that she had done it 
again. She just loved to meet new chil- 
dren and go to new places. She always 
felt that adventure must be just around 
the next corner. 

The town crier took her home to her 
father and mother. She felt even more 
sorry that she had been so bad when she 
saw how her mother and father had 
worried about her. As a punishment, 
her mother said that she would have to 
sit on the sofa all the next day. 

Louisa resolved that she would never, 
never run away again. Every time she 
felt that she wanted to run away, she 
went up to her room and shut her door 
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Illustrated by 
MARGARET AYER 


very tight. She sat 
with her back against 
the door. ‘To pass the 
time she began mak- 
ing up stories. This, 
she decided, was even 
more fun than run- 
ning away, for she 
could have the most 
adventures 
leaving her own room. 

A few days later she said to her moth- 
er, “Mother, you don’t need to worry 
any more about my running away. From 
now on, I’m only going to make believe 
running away.” 

‘What do you mean, Louisa?” 

“Well, when I’m up in my room, I 
make up stories. I can travel to the most 
wonderful places and have lots of fun 
without getting into trouble.” 

“Why, Louisa, I think that is a won- 
derful idea. It would be even better if 
you wrote them down,” said Mother. 

“I believe I will,’’ answered Louisa. 

From that day on, Louisa spent more 
and more time in her room, even after 
she had lost all interest in running 
away. Telling herself stories and then 
writing them down was more fun than 
anything she had ever done. 

And when she grew up she was one 
of the world’s greatest storytellers, for 
that little girl was Louisa May Alcott. 
“Little Women” is her best-known book, 
but many children are just as fond of 
“Jack and Jill” or “Eight Cousins.” 
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A ROCKET IN MY POCKET 
compiled by Carl Withers (Holt. $3.50). Over 
400 game-songs, tongue-twisters, counting-out 
rhymes, and other verses which are repeated 
on the sidewalks of America. They make a 
jolly jingling book. 

GEORGE AND HIS HORSE, BILL 
by Reese Fell Alsop (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). 
This is the classic plot of the ungainly colt 
and the sickly boy, who grew up together. 
Charm of style and genuine feeling make this 
an outstanding story. 

SMUDGE 
by Clare Turlay Newberry (Harpers. $1.75). 
Three little kittens, Smudge, Junior, and 
Betty Joe, are the center of attention in Mrs. 
Newberry’s latest book. Smudge is the sleep- 
iest, the naughtiest, the busiest, and the most 
adventuresome of them all. 

RIDING THE RAILS 
by Elizabeth Olds (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). 
An artist’s story of the development of Amer- 
ican railroads, in which important episodes 
are explained and illustrated. 

WHAT EVERY YOUNG RABBIT 

SHOULD KNOW 
by Carol Denison (Dodd, Mead. $2.25). Father 
and Mother Puff-Tail take their five bunnies 
for a walk in the snow, when hunting season 
begins, and explain how danger waits on 
every side. The tracks of friends and enemies 
in the snow are like a game of hide-and-seek. 
In spite of its scientific purpose, the book has 
dramatic quality. 
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RIVER OF THE WOLVES 
by Stephen W. Meader (Harcourt. $2.50). In 
the days when the Indians still raided New 
England settlements, Dave Foster was “capti- 
vated” by the Abenakis and carried away to 
Canada. His winter as a “blood-brother” of 
the chief’s son, and his escape are told in the 
best Meader style. 

THE ROYAL ROAD 
by Charlie May Simon (Dutton. $2.50). How 
the Spanish explored and established the 
first missions in California is told from a 
boy’s point of view. 

LUKE BALDWIN’S VOW 
by Morley Callaghan (Winston. $2.50). An 
orphan boy and an aged collie comfort and 
take care of each other, in spite of Uncle 
Henry, who believes that being practical is all 
that matters. 

SCARFACE 
by Andre Norton (Harcourt. $2.75). Cabin boy 
to a pirate, Scarface struggles to get away from 
his evil background. Romantic and con- 
vincing detail make this a real thriller. 

SECRET OF THE BOG 
by Eugenia Stone (Holiday House. $2.25). 
Colorful Irish words and genuine Irish char- 
acters sparkle throughout this story of what 
happened in Killieslaw the year the potatoes 
all got the mee-aw. The King’s soldiers who 
come after Timothy, the strange gosling, the 
earthquake, the letter from America, the bog 
that swallowed Gar Hill; all these are part of 
an unusual and delightful story. 
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CITRONELLA WEATHER 
(Continued from page 13.) 


Before Malinda knew it, it was time to 
go to the Methodist Church for supper. 


“You can sleep on the couch in Dad- © 


dy’s office,” Malinda told Great-aunt Es- 
sie, ‘and I can sleep on his desk.” 

“I know a better place for you than 
that,”’ said Mr. Wooliver. ‘You can sleep 
on the press. More room to turn over.” 

As she fell asleep, Malinda could hear 
Mr. Wooliver setting the type for her 
story about the flood. And then she 
didn’t remember a thing until Mr. 


up. 

“Big Eph’s here, 
young miss,” he said, 
“and we can’t print 
the paper with little 
girls asleep on the 
press. Rain’s settled 
down to a drizzle, 
and the water’s start- 
ing to go down. You 
go to the church and 
get your breakfast, 
and then scoot along 
to school.” 

When Malinda came back from school 
in the afternoon, Daddy and Mother and 
Junius and Jeremy and David were all 
there, and there was a neat stack of new 
papers on the counter. Malinda gave 
everybody a big hug. 

“Did you have a good time?” she 
asked. “I slept on the press. And I 
helped Mr. Wooliver. And I—” 

Suddenly she caught sight of the 
paper and the big headline which said, 
“Flood Routs Riverdale Residents.” 
That didn’t surprise Malinda, but right 
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Kittens are funny. 











Of thread all day. 


Wooliver was shak- 
ing her to wake her \ 
| ° K 


It makes them gay 
To play with a spool 


at the beginning of her story were the 
words, “By Malinda Rebel.” 

Malinda gasped. Why, even the boys 
had never had a by-line! She did hope 
that Daddy wouldn’t be cross with Mr. 
Wooliver. 

“Daddy,” she said, ‘did we do right? 
We couldn't get you and—” 

‘“‘Hush, Malinda,” said Mother. “‘Dad- 
dy’s writing an editorial.” 

“You come and sit beside me while I 
write it,”’ said Daddy, “‘because it’s about 
you.” 

Malinda leaned her chin against Dad- 
dy’s shoulder. Beside Daddy’s type- 
writer lay a proof of 
the masthead. A new 


ITTENS name had been added: 

by “Malinda Rebel, Re- 
porter.” 

Marion Conger “Oh, Daddy!” said 
Malinda. 

But Daddy’s type- 

writer was going 


clickety-clack. 

“A Chip Off the 
Old Block,” wrote 
Daddy. Then, under- 
neath, “I’m a proud 
man today, and for 
once I am going to 
brag about one of my children. My 
daughter, Malinda—” 

“Oh, Daddy!” said Malinda again. 

Why, even the boys had never had an 
editorial written about them! Mother 
and Junius and Jeremy and David all 
stood around and watched Daddy while 
he wrote. Even Mr. Wooliver came in 
and peered over his glasses. In spite of 
the drizzle outside, Malinda knew that 
it was going to be a lovely day, because 
Mr. Wooliver smelled like an extra- 
large bottle of citronella. 
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A VALENTINE PARTY FAVOR 





Here is an attractive party favor that will 
add a gay holiday air to your Valentine party. 
If you are not having a party, these favors 
would add fun for the family at dinner on 
Valentine night. 


1. Collect clothes pins, cone-shaped paper 
cups, yarn, paper doilies, Valentine stickers, 
thumb tacks. 


2. Cut off the tip of the cone-shaped cup 
and push the clothespin through the hole. 
This will make it stand up. 
cuT---A> 





by La Vada 


8. Cut hole in center of doily 

and put over the cone. Tie yarn 

around cone to form waist line of doll. Paste 

a few strands of yarn over the top of the 

clothes pin for hair. Then add a paper circle 

for a hat. Fasten the hat to the clothespin 

with a thumbtack. Write the names of your 

family or friends on little hearts cut from red 

paper and hang the hearts with pieces of yarn 
from doll’s belt for place cards. 


Thumb tock. 
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SUGARFOOT AND THE MERRY-Go-ROUND 


OUR YOUNG 


By Elaine Erman, age 81, 


The merry-go-round started round and 
around. 


Din danny doo 

Din danny dingle 
The music began 
A gay little jingle. 


Dinnie dinnie doo danny dingle. 

The children laughed and clapped and 
sang with the music as they whirled past on 
_ the brightly colored horses. They liked the 

merry-go-round, and best of all, they liked 
the merry little horses. 

When the merry-go-round came to a halt, 
all the children gathered around one little 
pony. He was Sugarfoot. They began to ad- 
mire him. 

Sugarfoot thought he was the most import- 
ant pony in the world. He thought he would 
go to the big city and become famous. He be- 
gan to think that maybe he should become a 
racehorse; maybe he should sing on the radio; 
or maybe he should become a famous movie 
star. Yes, maybe he should become a famous 
movie star; then everybody would know him. 

Late that night Sugarfoot started away. 
He walked down the street, but what, oh 
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what, were those big things, with big round 
eyes that shined? Oh, but Sugarfoot was 
frightened. 

Soon he fell into a lily pond in a park, 
and was chased out by the park keeper. Oh, 
but Sugarfoot was sad. 

Then he walked out into the street. All 
of a sudden a car came and went through a 
mud puddle and splashed poor Sugarfoot 
with mud. 

But then he heard something. Yes, it was 
music and a tune he knew very well: 

“Din danny doo danny dingle.” 

It was the merry-go-round. He raced away 
toward the music. And there was the merry- 
go-round, looking better than ever to Sugar- 
foot. 


THE FArRY ORCHESTRA 


By Robert Personette, age 9 


The fairy orchestra is playing 
A very pretty song; 

It is played so sweetly, 

Not a note is wrong. 


A cricket, a katydid 
A bug, and a bee 
Sing a little song. 
So sweetly to me. 
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I Love To HEAR 


By Linda Jones, age 12 


Waves on a stormy day clashing against the 
walls of the pier. 

The gloomy blast of a foghorn as it signals 
through the night. 

Noisy clatter of dishes in early morning. 

Rolling of piano keys on a glissando run. 

My brother’s voice coaxing our dog into his 
bath. 

Our car muttering to itself when my father 
urges it to start on a zero morning. 


BY Bol Lunia 





Ski JUMP 
By Bob Luria, age 10 


JINK 
By Barbara Jo Blackwell, age 11 


Jink was the organ man’s monkey. Every 
child in the village would run to their gate 
to watch the organ man go by. 

Did I say everyone? Everyone except 
Larry Sene. Why? Larry was an_ invalid. 
Doctors, many doctors, had said, “If Larry 
has faith, he will walk again.” 

But Larry had said so many times, “I 
can’t walk like other boys,” and it was im- 
possible to tell him ariything else. 

Larry had heard of Jink and at first longed 
to see him. But then he thought, “I can’t 
walk. I can’t see Jink.” 
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One day Jink was very restless. Why hadn't 
Tony gone out? Why didn’t he hurry? 
Chatter! Chatter! 

He jumped on Tony’s shoulder. Tony 
looked up, ‘“‘Quieta, Jeenk, Tony resta today.” 

Jink waited awhile, but Tony did not move, 
so he hopped to the window and jumped out! 
He scampered down the street. No children 
came without Tony’s organ. At first he felt 
sad, but if they didn’t come to him, he’d 
go to them. 

He went up to a big house and climbed 
the drainpipe onto the window sill. He 
looked in. 

There in a chair sat Larry looking quite 
surprised to see his visitor. 

Jink was surprised, too. Who was this boy? 
He had never seen him before. 

Larry said, “You must be Jink. Here, Jink.” 

But Jink did not move. “Please come here,” 
pleaded Larry. Still Jink did not move. 

“Then I'll come and get you,” called Larry, 
angrily. He jumped up and caught Jink. 
Then he realized that he had walked. “Mama! 
Dad! come quick!” he called. 

His parents rushed in fearing the worst. 
“I’ve walked, walked, all by myself.” 

After he had calmed down and still holding 
Jink, he told them his story. 

Jink was a hero, and Tony and all the 
children were very proud of him but Larry 
was proudest of all. For had it not been for 
the organ man’s little monkey, Larry might 
not be walking today. 


A WIsH 
By Donald Harris, age 10 


I wish I were a sailor 
To sail the mighty seas, 
To visit foreign countries, 
How happy I would be! 


I'd like to see the lovely lakes, 
The mountains rising high, 
The rivers in the valleys 
Flowing swiftly by. 
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WHEN I Grow Up 
By Betsy L. Maxon, age 914 


When I grow up I'd like to be, 
A pilot in the air. 

Or maybe sail my ships at sea, 
Or be a millionaire. 


I could be an artist, 

And paint with oil galore, 
Or a barker in the circus, 
And hear the lions roar. 


I could even be a nurse 

All dressed in starchy white, 

And take care of all my patients, 
Morning, noon, and night. 


But I think that I would rather 

Just stay at home and play, 

For I might do such things in the future 
But certainly not today. 


PIONEERS 


By Linda Jane Allred, age 10 


Walk, walk, walk 


Over big flat plains. 


Ride, ride, ride 


Along the side of trains. 


Talk, talk, talk 


Of things that there will be. 


Tell, tell, tell 


Of all that you will see. 


Walk, walk, walk 
Though you have 
Ride, ride, ride 


a pain 


Through the mud and rain 


Cut, cut, cut 
A big, tall tree. 


Build, build, build 
Houses for you and me. 
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Country ScENE by Eleanor Kester, age 9 
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Bitty HAp a SysTEM 


(Continued from page 7.) 


“No fair!” he hollered loudly. ‘You 
didn’t start me straight!” 

But everybody said, yes, it was, too, 
fair, so he came back, grumbling, and 
handed the blindfold to Mrs. Crowley. 

“There,” he thought. “Let’s see Fats 
beat that!” 

But Fats did. Billy could hardly be- 
lieve his own eyes. Mrs. Crowley start- 
ed him off, and he wobbled a minute, 
and fell down. Fell down right on the 
floor. When he got up, he started right 
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for the hall, and walked right through 
it, and right over to the front door, 
which was open. And right through that 
and across the porch, and pinned the tail 
to one of the pillars. 

This was too much for Billy. And his 
best friend, too. When Fats came back 
into the hall, Billy blocked his way. 
“Listen here,” he hissed. “I know what 
you're doing. And you just quit, see?”’ 

“Hey, who you shoving?’ growled 
Fats. 

“Who's shoving?” retorted Billy, giv- 
ing a little shove. 

Fats shoved back, a big shove. Billy 
skidded backward, and lost his balance, 
and fell against the pile of furniture 
that had been moved into the hall for 
safety. He hit a chair, and it knocked 
over another chair, and that fell against 
one of those tippy tables that somebody 
had set two lamps on, and a pair of book 
ends and a pile of those little china ash 
trays. And maybe a few other things, 
but that was all that Billy saw out of the 
corner of his eye, as he went down on 
top of the heap. 

One of the girls screamed. Billy 
scrambled out of the wreckage, just in 
time to see Fats disappear quietly 
through the door that led to the kitchen. 
By the time he got to his feet, he, too, 
had lost interest in what remained of 
the party, and he, too, passed rapidly 
through the empty kitchen and_ back 
pantry. Fats’ box with the broken pitch- 
er was on a pantry shelf, and, forgetting 
for a minute how mad he was at Fats, he 
reached out and grabbed it as he went 
by. 
He took the back porch steps three at 
a time and was out of the yard, and half- 
way down the alley before anyone at the 
party had time to figure out just what 
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had happened. Billy turned into another 
alley, and another, then cut across be- 
hind the Methodist Church, and ended 
up in the same vacant lot where he and 
Fats had been playing ball. 

There were a lot of trees and bushes 
at one end of the lot, and he set the big 
box down, and leaned back against a 
tree, breathing heavily. The tree seemed 
to be breathing heavily, too. He turned 
around and looked, and there was Fats 
on the other side of the tree. 

‘Now, look what you've done!”’ said 
Fats. 

“What I’ve done!” roared Billy. 
‘What you've done, you mean! Listen, 
what’s the idea, chiseling in on my sys- 
tem, right under my very nose? You got 
your nerve!” 

Honest bewilderment spread over 
Fats’ round face. “I don’t know what 
you're talking about,” he said flatly. 
“You must be crazy.” 

Billy stared. ‘““You mean you didn’t 
do it on purpose, spill all those beans, 
and go way out on the porch?” he de- 
manded. 

“Now I know you're crazy,” replied 
Fats. ““What would I do that for? Say!”’ 
A great light dawned on Fats. “Is that 
your big system? Why, that’s cheating! 

“It is not!” cried Billy angrily. “I 
guess I know what cheating is. It’s try- 
ing to fool people into thinking you're 
smarter than you are. Did you ever hear 
of cheating to fool people into thinking 
you're dumber than you are?” 

“Well, no,” admitted Fats. “I guess 
you're right. Say, the next party we get 
invited to, maybe we could take turns 
using your system, huh?” 

“I bet we never get invited to another 
party as long as we live. Either of us. Af- 
ter this. Not that I care,” Billy added. 
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“Me either. Except we stayed for 
practically the whole party, and still we 
didn’t get anything to eat.” 

“I know,” groaned Billy. “Say, you 
forgot your box. I brought it along. Fig- 
ured you wouldn't want to go back for 
~ 

“You're crazy,’ retorted Fats. “J 
brought my box.”’ And there it was, on 
the other side of the tree. They both 
stared at Billy’s box. ‘““Wonder what’s in 
it,’ said Fats. 

Billy untied the string and lifted the 
lid. Inside was the biggest chocolate 
cake he had ever seen. Of course, a good 
deal of icing had busted loose from 
being joggled while he ran. But it 
wasn’t wasted; it was right there, stuck 
to the insides of the box. 

“Golly,” breathed Fats. 

Billy tasted a piece of icing. “‘It isn’t 
as if we took it on purpose,” he said 
thoughtfully. “And besides, I suppose 
the party’s about over, by now.” 

“Sure. And the others got our share of 
the ice cream.” 

“Say, that’s right. Do you suppose two 
people could eat a whole cake?” 

‘They could,” said Fats solemnly, “‘if 
one of them was me.” 
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The Walt Disney Play Books 
for Very Little Folks 
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COME PLAY WITH DONALD DUCK 
COME PLAY WITH PLUTO PUP 


COME PLAY WITH THE SEVEN DWARFS 
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These four books are the first in a 











lively new series for the very 


youngest book-lovers. All the beloved 
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The 


O1p OLD STORIES 


Those old, old favorites from the world’s greatest story- 
book, the Bible, are retold simply yet faithfully for easy 
understanding by all children. Rich color illustrations make 
Noah and His Ark, David the Brave Shepherd Boy, 
and many other tales live over again in the minds of readers, 


young and old alike. Only 59c at your nearby store, 


Jenothen Whitman Oniginal! 





Whitman Publishing Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 





Chests of Treasure 


Follow the arrows 
fo find 
fairy gold 





| the covers of each issue of STORY PARADE, children find treasure, 


not to hoard but to share—stories to tell, stories to read and pass on—stories that 


Binh month youngsters explore their copies of STORY PARADE with fresh 
excitement. What will their old friends, the Merry Mice and Soapy Smith, be 


up to now? What new features will they find? Can you think of any way to give 


bring wonder, laughter, and delight. 
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a boy or girl more pleasure or a better way to develop their love of reading? 
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Give this coupon to your bookshop or 


Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York ORDER NOW 


Please send years subscription to: $7.00 for 3 years (30 big issues) 





$5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 forl year (10 big issues) 











